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his pocket a guinea, and with a scrape, 
made an uncouth offer of it. “ Put up thy 
money, poor fellow,” cried the doctor, “ put 
up thy money; thou hast need of all thy 
cash, and all thy patience too, with such a 
bundle of diseases tied to thy back.” 

. The actor returned to his employer, and 
recounted the whole conversation, with such 
true feeling of Dr. Woodward's character, 
that the enraptured author screamed with 
approbation. His joy was soon checked, 
fur the mimic told him, with sensibility, 


that he would sooner die than prostitute his 
talents to the rendering Dr. Woodward a 
public laughing-stock. 

LINES 


‘On the discovery of a leaden case, with the heart 
of Richard Cceur de Lion, under the chancel pave- 
ment of Rouen cathedral, in the year 1837. 


Six centuries have roll’d ; 

That heart,—where is it now ? 

Where is the helm that shone 

' Above Richard’s brow ? 
Hath it perished, like t of earthly mould, 
Or rotted to dust in that cel old ? 


glories pass’d away. 
: Joun Hottoway. 


POETS AND POETRY. 


“Tout est charmant, et divin.” 
Boileau, L’Art Poetique. 
“Wuat is Poetry?” is a question which 
pm va endeavoured to is keene a 
we say poetry is of 
the heart, me cannot support it asa standard 
definition, for prose claims to be classed 
under the same ation ; however, poetry 
is generally as being distinct 
from prose composition. 
“ Many have. been the ideas and hypotheses 
which have been formed concerning the 
origin of poetry ; if we trace it back to its 
first commencement, there exists but little 
donbt but that it had its rise from the very 
source of human natare. Thus says a cre- 
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dible writer: “ Poetry was no other, at first, 
than the voice and expression of the heart 
of man, when ravished and transported with 
the view of the sole object deserving to be 
loved, and alone capable of making him 
happy.” This appears to have been the 
only way in which poetry originated ; when 
it originated we cannot positively tell; yet, 
according to the credited accounts of ancient 
historians, the ancients had annually a feast 
andasong. But, I believe, the first account 
which we have on record is poetry pertain- 
ing to religion, which we find in Exod. xv, 
when Moses and the Israelites had safely 
arrived over the Red Sea: they sang a 
song unto the Lord, exclaiming, “I will 
sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed 
gloriously ; the horse and his rider hath he 
thrown into the sea. The Lord is a man of 
war; the Lord is his name.” Such senti- 
ments as these, and the whole of the song 
is truly poetic. As one of our celebrated 
Scottish bards hath said; “ Rhyme doth not 
always constitute poetry,” which I believe 
is corroborated by our immortal Milton. 
But poetry degenerated from its original 


_ purity, as men began to plunge in sensuality, 


and gave in to their appetites of licentious- 
ness; they then began to look upon the hea- 
then gods as happy in their condition, and to 
devote the results of the workings of their 
imagination to the school of so profane 
theology : such it was, that that poetry which 
had previously performed its operations in 
elevating the human mind, now began to 
degenerate in the school of ism, and 
from this, poetry has been the great cause of 
pagan idolatry. But in refutation to this 
statement,we make a quotation from“Rollin’s 
Belles Lettres :” the author says, “ Eyrerly 
speaking, therefore, it was not poetry whic 
was the first cause of pagan impiety, or the 
corruption of manners, but the corruption 
of the heart, which first infected religion, 
then carried the contagion into poetry, whi 
speaks na other language than the heart 
dictates.” 


not been for poetry, the pagan systems of 
the ancients would not have to 


We will now look 
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fact which is well known, that a dull imagi- 
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speaker, he will never merit the title of an 
orator; and to such poetry enlivens the 
imagination, clothes it with beauty and 
variety, and makes man at once to soar to 
the sublime and beautiful. Poetry has also 
been looked upon as assisting and enlarging 
the memory. by its: mode of attraction; be 
this as it may, three of the greatest poets 
that ever lived—Homer, Shakespeare, and 
Milton—were persons of prodigious strength 
of mind and penetration. Again, a taste 
for poetry casts a splendour and refinement 
over prose composition: the ancient philo- 
sophers and orators are said to have been 
greatly indebted to the poets; and among 
the moderns, our Drydens and Addisons 
are not superseded for their style as to 


energy and beauty. 
. We now come to the poets, ancient and 
modern ; and in thus noticing a few of their 
names, Homer naturally presents himself as 
the first.on the list: various are the con- 
jectures as to the place of his birth; seven 
of the principal cities of Greece have.claimed 
the honour of giving birth to such an illus- 
trious bard. omer has ever been looked 
upon as the father of epic om Heme this, his 
name will be held immortal; he is most 
admired for his originality of mind, and 
the beauty with which he clothes his sub- 
jects. His Iliad has been looked upon with 
both by conquerors and peasants. 
Alexander was so delighted with it, that 
he usually placed it under his pillow when 
he slept. The principal subject of his 
Iliad is the anger of Achilles, and the results 
of the Grecian army The Odyssey relates 
the adventures of Ulysses, after the destruc- 
tion of Troy. The Iliad is evidently wrote 
in a hi strain of poetry than the Odys- 
sey; while the former has been compared 
to the mid-day, the latter to the setting snn. 
Euripides, who is so much known in the 
learned world, was one of the celebrated 
tragic poets, and appears, from bis having 
been a pupil of Socrates, to have lived about 
400 years B.c. But few of his works are 
now extant: he is said to have wrote 


subjects beamed with originality, 
and sentiment. Milton was a man 
unrivalled for the pictures of his imagina- 


and sounded with feelings of hu- 
manity, is one of nature's 
These and many others have 
ized their names, and shed a Justre over 


terity in the annals of time. 
Leeds. W. J. Bosomworru: 
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OR, THE SPIRIT OF FRENCH LITERATURE, 





ROMAULD THE POACHER. 
(Continued from p. 171.) ; 


by the demon-like and satisfied glances of 
the queen: : 
“1 was papromedans Fe ern the latter 


the king’s forests, and it is you who have for 
al of time succeeded in killing 


seventy-five tragedies, and but nineteen now mitted. 


remain ; his consists in his ele- 
gance and simplicity of style. 

We have noticed two of the most 
eminent names on the list of Grecian lite- 
rature—allow us to mention two others, not 
less prominent amongst the Romans, which 
are Virgiland Horace. Virgil was to Rome 
what Homer was to Greece; Horace, who 
was contemporary with him, was a writer 
who produced splendour and simplicity. 

But to the moderns: the names which 
stand on the loftiest pinnacle of English 
literature are, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, 
Cowper, Pope, Scott, Byron; Burns, &c: 
The limits of this paper will not allow us to 


do their names that due service which they: 


Shakespeare was a genius whose 





peg Si gare shes 
muzzle of his gun, and raised the butt-end 
over his head. ‘ 


Romauld, embracing the’ onportnit, 
leaped over a ditch which was a 
from the darted with the swiftness of 


the buck which he had just killed, from. rock. 
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to rock,- gained the wood; then, 
round, threw away the fatal 


po a te tg He hastened 


exhausted upou the ‘ 

The noise awoke Brigite, and she at- 

to rise, to ascertain the cause of 

her husband’s abrupt entrance ; but she was 
too ill, and sank back upon her pillow. 

- “Romanld,” she said, with a soft and 
trembling voice; “where have you been, 
and what have you been doing?” ame 
«t + 


» my dear; lie’ still. 
be well in ‘a few minutes.” 

“ No, no, Romauld; I am sure that some- 

igg is the matter.. Tell me where you 
have been.” 

“She must know soon; and perhaps it 
will be better-for me to tell her,” Romauld 
muttered. “TI have been hunting in the 
forest, Brigite; I have killed a buck, and 
— surprised me.” 

e continued walking up and down the 
room with rapid strides; his features con- 
tracted with emotion; his hand clenched, 
@nd'lifted up as if he were going to strike 
some one. 

. “Ab! Ripon, cursed instrament of a ty- 
rannical law! The loss of one buck 


the cause of all this. It was he who be- 
trayed me into the hands of Ripon. O! 


curses on him!” 
“Youhave done wrong, ” Brigite 
said ; “and the pun it will be terrible! 


O Heaven! what shall become of us? God, 


ee ere nee ne wintie Sas wretch 
done 


. The forebodings of the terrified wife were 
true, and soon realized. At the dawn 
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“Farewell for ever!” fell 
unfortunate man. With a 
of his nervous arms he stretched 
those that held him upon the floor, 
others, and ran to the bed of 
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broken-hearted widow ; on his left, the man 
whose hand had been stained with the blood 
of a rich relative, whom for the stike of gold 


pom How Saeertton At theron 
e sensitive heart e poacher, 
how sad his te cach eae eri- 


dungeon, then fell: insensible on the floor, 
and remained for several hours alike un- 


—S undergo the same torments. 
and night were the same to him; the 
ing rays of the sun did’ not 
dungeon to relieve for 
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tence that was about to be passed on'him, 
but also of the decree against ing, en- 
acted inf 1601. While the act: was 
read, each word seemed to strike him with 
terror, and he rose several times to speak ; 
but the j ordered him to sit down till 
the aet, which ran thus, was finished :— 
© All sierchants, artisans, amd labousere, 
detected killing e, will be to the 
following 


ee ae 
fault of payment the culprit will be flogged 
or imprisoned. If a second time he be 
caught breaking the law, he will be flogged 
round the wood or forest where he has com- 
mitted the deed.” 


a nature; but 


no attention was ped to him. At last, losing 


all a pe ete TB 

bare ‘eh, who, in the mi : 
*eritd ‘allow thor fellow-man to suder th 
gna’ 
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t of ‘inflicted, 
insult, and ethene 10 er At last, reco- 


of joy or of grief never i 
them. Butstop—lam wrong. Arab, who drives them, to 
intive cry is heard. Itis the action, 
seigneur beats, and whom he 
has purchased: for several pieces of money. i 
ow different are the streets of Constan- 





supportal 
Constantinople should be seen at a distance, 
as it loses all its charms on entering it: 
ro thus is mpenel, chat 20 eee “ 
its man, profiting vice, 
muddy banks tthe Thames, and went to 


tering the city, on account of the 
we cannot tell; but, in our opinion, i 
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seated in his arm-chair, is speaking about, the great ocean of 
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. “1 don’t: know exactly; perhaps the mada :-aivaiiahle for 
unfavourable.’ »: ‘ 


weather has: been : : 


“Would -you: believe that.I paid six be overwhelmed. : 


piastres for a fish, which F. could have: pur- lord, or: spiteful 
chased the day before for one? out 

“«* And I, alas!: gave seven.” , can 

The rest of: the’ was of a similar that, let power, i 


Before we left Constantinople: we had - 
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to its exact value; for the value of a thing 
is the money it will bring.” 

He continues, in a good-humoured and 
pleasant way, to shew how little self-esteem 
yam to sree rheversamiandher wath 
i street distinction is known ; and that, 
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are of scenes to paint, to the neglect of 
which a of. compe iti 


- the giftof ius to create. The real learn- 


ar in a thovough knowledge of 
composition ; we —— well expect the 


ceptions, ing, ing, and sentiment 
of one ar, aye dele ed erp 


The article “ Biron and the Bastile” is 


written with much en » feeling, and 
depictive ‘The interviews of the 
Duke de with Henry IV. are des- 
cribed with effect, and create -much 
interest in whole ings; while 

: warrant. and the 
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generally useful. We will quote » few 
observations on the — 


taken until the teeth and been 
well washed.—Shortly this ablution 
the stomach will be. prepared for the .recep- 
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of butter, 
boiled three minutes, with a little 


preferred. eerdaitten aon 
fem, Some age ly subjects, should 
oe m.—To maintain a h and 
cee 
gestive it is o} ¢ moment to 
yaar es mm Sethe ind of food agrees 
best and sits most easy on the stomach ; 
secondly, to pay very particular attention 
to its quality ; thi i 
absti and to 


most nutritive, generous, and of diges- 
tion. Weakly or. aged ‘people should re- 
frain, as much as possible, from partaking 
of thick mucilaginous soup, fish with sauce, 
Breen vegeta a, aad in feet, 
gestible and flatulent pas- 
try, sweetmeats, and fruits of a firm texture, 
as apples, &c., or eat of them very sparingly 
im 


je a ee i them 
ther. 
a and boiled beef, lamb, mutton, 
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but comparatively little corporeal exercise 


others. 
“ The quality of food always demands es- 
suivant sen minute attention; and the 


the very best. It must be perfectly under- 
inks upon the 


that fluid feverish and impure ; and 
many other consequences, cutane- 
ous ions arise, sometimes of an alarm- 
ing nature, which have their sole origin in 
this unexpected cause. rt 
practice can be more prejudicial to 
the constitution than long abstinence from 


% natural demands of the stomach 
should be re; as the surest guide, and 
the habit wi on fem geal wypllgr tape. 4 

ity; but care ought to be exer- 
je = Set pe at one meal than the 


refreshing, 
three hours afterwards, without proving at 
all detrimental or injurious.” 
be really necessary, 
which cannot be the case with those who 


dine late, and who generally substitute tea 
eoffee in the evening,) it ought to be 


















taken full an hour before going to bed, and 
should be light and easy of digestion. An 
egg lightly boiled, ar a piece of dry toast, 
with a small quantity of white wine negus, 
or a small tumbler of weak brandy: and- 
water,* will often secure a tranquil night, 
which would otherwise be restless. Bat in 
no meal is it more requisite to attend to 
habit, ‘and peculiarity of stomach, than 
supper. When suppers disturb the rest, 
and prevent sleep, or occasion foulness of 
the mouth in the morning, it is always 
prudent to refrain from them.’ Aged peo- 
ple may take either biscuit-powder or 
arrow-root, thickened with milk, with the 
addition of brandy-and-water, nutmeg, and 
a little s ; or a well-baked biscuit may 
be taken alone.” 





Miscellaneous. 


A LADY’S ACCOUNT OF A NOC- 
TURNAL BALLOON ASCENT. 


pecially to those whose occupations much 
mental or oe eee Fe is hee 
comeaas addition of © smell of 
renders it more salubriogs : to those who are 
inclined to ae 
that addition would prove 
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tag Geter power of pen will produce but 
a. feeble portrait (I am io a 
trait-painter) of all that was to 
command our admiration of nature through 
the medjum of art, and. of one so well 
adapted to effect. such an object as that 
stupeidous machine, the Nassau Balloon, 
In ‘pursuing my narrative, you will excuse 


sume their :privilege of writing in the 
plurality of persons by using mono- 
syllable we. e evening was delightfully 
calm, the heavens beautifully serene, and of 
that lovely blue which the Italian masters 
have so delighted in transferring from their 
own sunny skies, speckled over with nu- 
merous light and fleecy clouds, and scarcely 
a breath of wind stirred. By veterans in 
aerial vo it was considered that a more 
favourable evening for a trip could not have 
been selected. From some misunderstand- 


| panne It certainly robbed the balloon 
a great portion of its majestic appearance ; 
but, whether from pda, or for other 
reasons, it matters not, it did not rob Mr. 
Green of his skill, so that he could not bear 
up and rise above the difficulties thrown in 

way. At ten minutes past seven Mr. 
Green completed the act of separation from 
per — and re ae re 
with loftier views, and every prospect of a 
pleasing voyage, taking a north-easterly 
direction, which current, with but little 
variation, bore us throughout. It is utterly 
impossible for persons on their first ad- 











me, if, as. the gentlemen. of the press, I as- i 


ing, however, the inflation was but partially * 





river between the Tower and Blackwall; 
and surve S oamecs ae 
from, the sprang up in L suc- 
mene like en ane 
objects more 
spar’ ‘fillets, encircling here and there 
an immense boa-constrictor, and fettered, as 
it were, or controlled, by white and riband- 
roads, the inlets and outlets of the 
great city. Shortly after this we attained 
our highest altitude—six thousand two 
h ee eee 
quarter. e expected, from what'we 
had often heard, that some: difficulty of 
respiration would have been 
but, so far from this, we fancied it was 
more free than usual, added to a buoyancy 
of feeling perfectly delicious, and instead:of 
the cold usually resulting from a great ele- 
ee eee ee 
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The Gatherer. 


THERE is so divine a holiness in the love 
of a mother, that, no matter how the tie 
that binds her to the child was formed, she 


who watches over the little ones sheds his 
smile over the human deputy, in whose 
tenderness there breathes his 


own! 


that hath no guile, and no passion; the 


peace upon the earth. 
Love of Home.—Men have lived long and 
comfortably at a distance from the 


F 


‘aative Ithaca, he would willingly die.— 
Beatties Elements on Moral Science. 


I am sare that all my brethren look to 
the finish of our laborious cruize. 
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all hope for a meeting with the enemy. 
Nothing can be finer the fleet under 
my. command. Whatever be the event, 

ieve me ever, my dear Davison, your 
much obliged and sincere frienc, _ 
NELSON AND Bronte.” 


Anecdote of the late Lord Kenyon.—Soon 
after Lord (then Sir.Lloyd) Kenyon was 


nH appointed master of the rolls, he was listen- 


ing very attentively to a. clerk who 
was reading to him, in Fea ce of a 
number of gentlemen of the- robe, the 


conveyances of an estate, and on coming to 
the word “ enopgh,” ounced it “ enow.” 
BareeneiomH agronomic! f 


all other. English words which 
in “ ” as for example, tough, 
cough, The clerk bowed, blushed, and 


proceeded for some time; when coming to 
the word “ ” he with a loud voice, 
and at his Honour, ‘called it 


penetrating alled 
4‘ pluff.” The great lawyer stroked his chin. 
and with a smile candidly said, “Young 
man, I sit corrected.” 
A Long Chimney.—The largest chimney 
in the world is at the Soda Ash Manufac- 


3; tory of James Muspratt, Esq., near Liver- 


pool. It is the enormous! of 406 feet 
above the ground, 45 pong scr inside 
at the base, 9 feet ditto at the top; and con- 
tains nearly 4,000,000 bricks. 


New Projectile—The “Cologne Gazette” 
states, that an officer on half-pay had-in- 


vented a ball which not only strikes, but 


YS ignites the object struck with a fire which 


cannot be extinguished. 
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